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Any individual here today is, at best, a symbol, a 
fraction of our main intent. What draws and unites 
us today in common fellowship is the old perennial 
miracle, the timeless magie of a college. Why, one 
wonders, is this very idea of a college, among all ideas 
laden with enchantment? What 
makes a college so compelling that most of us, busy 
though we be, gladly reserve for it a very special 
portion of our nature? Not, I think, mere nostalgia 
—the memory of lovely landscape and seasons chang- 
ing across ivied walls. Not the recollection of the 
first clean shock of truth. Not even the exhilaration 
of returning, somewhat touched by time, to an ob- 
streperous world of under-twenty-one or thereabouts 
—to radiant beings who make one feel, with Mr. 
Shaw, that youth is really much too wonderful a 
thing to be wasted on young people. No, the idea 
of a college which attracts us here today is something 
else, and I shall boldly risk this definition: A college 
is the corner of men’s hearts where hope has not died. 
Here the prison house has not closed; here no battle 


that we own, so 


‘A summary of President Lowry’s inaugural address, 
October 21, 1944. 


SKETCH FOR A FAMILY PORTRAIT’ 


By 
HOWARD F. LOWRY 
PRESIDENT, THE COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


is yet quite lost. Here we assert, endow, and defend 
The 


art of a college is the shaping of human life, under 
benefit of fact, in terms of what we hope. Here lies 


as final reality the best of our dream as men. 


our sense of community this afternoon. 

Thus our own task today is to dream. 
sion, I take it, is to state my own hopes for Wooster 
not unrealistically, certainly imperfectly, certainly 


My commis- 


not completely! What I propose is a sketch for a 
family portrait—a portrait that Wooster stands ready 
to paint at the beginning of the last quarter of her 
first century. It will be not so much the portrait 
of a family as one painted by a family. For we shall 
do this work together 
dents, and friends. 
During the coming year the faculty and trustees 
of the college will try to write a “credo” for Wooster 





trustees, faculty, alumni, stu- 


—with a detailed educational plan for the future. 
This will involve settling many questions of policy, 
determining our size, and planning our buildings and 
grounds so that they are geared in with our educational 
program. It will involve finding the answer—and 
there is one—to those who think the four-year college 
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an outmoded housing venture, to be discontinued, I 
gather, even at the cost of perpetuating a world of 
sophomores. 

My own faith, most of it, will rest in men—in the 
scholar-teachers already here and in those whom we 
may induce to come. A college lives or dies by its 
appointments; they are the chief task of any presi- 
dent. This is, indeed, a sobering thought in a time 
when many of our graduate schools eall trivial tinker- 
ing, research, pass off mere technicians as teachers, 
and quite generally drop mediocrity as fast as the 
Arabian trees their medicinal gums. To be sure, we 
want teachers of high technical ability in their own 
field, men whose teaching is warmed and informed by 
intelligent research and lively curiosity. Certainly 
the lowliest, honest technician is better than the pious 
frauds who do not know their trade and, therefore, 
cannot raise a student’s mind above a whisper. What 
we want here are men who know both their trade 
and something more than that—men of learning who 
respect knowledge, but who know that beyond the 
world of fact lies a world of value, and, beyond that, 
some eternal loyalties. As scholars, such men respect 
the critical spirit, the dispassionate mind, and the 
But they 
know, also, that men were born to hate some things 
and to love others; that there are causes and affections 
to which men of good will are bound forever. They 
know that education has confused means with ends, 
and that its modern tragedy is precisely the world’s 
tragedy—the worship of gadgets and fragmentary 


reflection that should precede commitment. 


specialties, without any leading idea of human values; 
the creation, as one eritie says, of big machines run 
by little men; the life of the tangent divorced from 
the life of the center; the uncritical pursuit of things 
and “self-realization” without benefit of great creative 
ethical renunciations; the attempt to live off a thin 
spiritual capital borrowed from a bank we do not 
believe exists. In this twentieth century we have 
to decide whether mankind is to live or die 
we shall master or be mastered by our own devilish 
ingenuity. As T. S. Eliot puts it, writing out of the 
“Blitz” on London, we shall be consumed by “either 
fire or fire’—either by the fire of greed and mechani- 
cal anarchy, or by the fire of reason, imagination, 
repentance, and divine love, the fire that consumes 
the other fire and, Phoenix-like, delivers us, creating 
What education must propose to the last 
a new 


whether 








us anew. 
half of our century is no less than a new life 
revolt in the soul of man as, out of his miscellaneous 





gadgets and his confused desires, he attempts the 
recovery of himself. Wooster invites educators who, 
masters of their own craft, will share also in this 
great enterprise. 

In liberal education, after the war, one discerns 
two very interesting tendencies—a disposition to have 
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less of our free-elective system and more of a sim- 
plified, integrated, better-ordered course of study. But 
getting rid of the “grasshopper” curriculum and the 
attending worship of chaos for its own sake does not 
mean, on the other hand, narrow authoritarianism anq 
narrow prescription. It probably means an insistenee 
upon some acquaintance with the broad fields of 
knowledge, a fair variety of courses implementing 
these fields—their relationships and interconnections 
implied or noted. One sees, also, on the postwar hori. 
zon, a new stress on history and the imaginative 
knowledge of the past by which a man becomes the 
heir of mankind. Liberal education must, it seems to 
me, ultimately look at the boy or girl it is trying to 
liberate. It is the education of human beings, It 
must not, therefore, be merely descriptive and second. 
hand, but an education in which a person is evoked 
by participating, himself, in his education. 
Institutions that want, from now on, to take four 
years of an undergraduate’s time, must offer some. 


thing more than one hundred twenty miscellaneous | 


credit hours and a slung-together major. They can 
answer their critics by building a program of which 
the critics themselves have thus far taken imperfect 
notice—one that has an accumulative program for 
an undergraduate career. Against a background of 
liberal studies, the student begins, perhaps in the 
junior year, a program of independent work. He 


passes comprehensive examinations in his special field | 


of coneentrated study and in his broader departmen- 
tal subject. As the crown of his work—and it is the 
crown—he offers a senior thesis. Thus he learns that 
his liberal studies may come to a head and not remain 
a scattered dilettantism. 

This is not a program for honors students alone 
It is a challenge to every man and woman to come 
to his best, according to his capacity. There are no 
“candidates” for honors. The awards are given in 
retrospect, at the end of the senior year, when the 
honors man often turns out (and the figures prove 
this) to be the “average” student of freshman or 
sophomore year, a man who would never have pro 
posed himself and whom the faculty—particularly 1 
Presbyterian faculty tinged with ideas of predestina- 
tion—would have certainly rejected. Such education 
represents not just the mean between “progressive” 
and traditional methods; it represents an aristocratic 
education on democratic principles. It does not in 
vite a campus hothouse of “intellectuals” eut off from 
normal people and the healthy pursuits of normal 
life. May Wooster be spared that! But to every 
man and woman it gives an invitation, according t0 
his talents and abilities, to come to his best. It tries, 


on the one hand, to civilize a man within a matrix 
of liberal studies, while encouraging, on the other, his 
growth as a person in terms of what he can do. The 
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student ceases to be the passive recipient of informa- 
tion; he participates in his own education, and de- 
velops habits that look forward to his continuing his 
liberal studies to the end of his life. This is more, 
[ tell you, than the “seven liberal arts,” good as they 
are; this is more than the analysis of a selected list 
of the Great Books, that new and partly very wise 
suggestion for all our mortal ills between the Midway 
and the Chesapeake. This is a man’s discovery of 
himself in a humane, integrated program, with a cen- 
tral nerve running through all four years. When its 
byproducts begin to add up, this education becomes 
more than the forming of a mind. It is the forming 
of a person. This is what I want to see happen at 
Wooster. 

One thing here we must never change—our central 
commitment to Him in whom there zs no change. The 
evangelical €hristian faith brought this college into 
being. Should it ever cease to dominate our purpose 
here, should it cease to produce upon the campus 
devoted of Christ and workers in His 
eause, we should promptly close our doors. 


followers 


Religious edueation opens the mind to its own ad- 
venture—to the questions worthy to be asked by men. 


THE ART OF LIBRARIANSHIP 


lr has been rather crudely put that the difference 
between man and animal is that man has access to 
Man ean take ad- 
vantage of the experiences of his fellowmen. Ani- 
mals must rely on instinct. It is rather interesting to 
compare the state of culture achieved by man through- 


libraries while animals do not. 


out history with his libraries and the skill of the l- 
brarians in bringing together man and his works. In 
the past a well equipped and organized library has 
connoted a high state of culture and some degree of 
skill in practicing the art of librarianship. 

In the year 1850 there was excavated at Nineveh 
a number of clay tablets covered with cuneiform char- 
acters. On further examination these tablets proved 
to be the remains of a library which seems to have 
been methodically arranged and catalogued. Probably 
this is one of the earliest references to a collection of 
books organized for the use of the publie. History 
has recorded the state of culture reached by the 
inhabitants of the Tigris-Euphrates valley. Their 
Undoubtedly the librarians 
were more than eustodians. They practiced the art 
ot librarianship, if one is to judge by their results. 

In classical Greece, there were many who were col- 


achievements were great. 


lectors of books, among whom were Pisistratus, Poly- 
crates of Samos, Euclid, Nicocrates, Euripides, Aris- 
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All honor to the scholarship whose ideal is to over- 
take truth; but honor, also, to the education that 
puts even the scholar where the truth may have a 
The secular world, scorning 
divinity, still yearns to see all men as brothers; 
Wooster would validate the enterprise by pressing 
the not illogical claim that brothers must somehow 
have a common father—that the life of reason in a 
good society tends toward its own completion in the 
Christian miracle of love, where “law, life, joy, im- 
pulse are one thing.” 

All liberal education is an adventure in humility. 
To understand the present we first submit our minds 
to the past. To know freedom, we first bow before 
the majesty of law. To realize our individual life, 
we subject ourselves to institutions. The scientist 
bends low in his midnight laboratory and puts his 
hand among the stars. And so with the final paradox 
of education. He who will lose his life shall find it. 
Surrendering himself to God, he receives from Him 
the return of infinite love—not, as Turgenev puts it, 
the peace of “indifferent nature,” but the peace that 
passes all our understanding, the “peace of eternal 
reconciliation and of life without end.” 


chance to overtake him. 





By 
‘ WILLIAM DOSITE 
POSTELL 
LIBRARIAN, SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


totle, and Plato, but nowhere is the art of librarian- 
ship mentioned. It is not until the organization of 
the Alexandrian library under the Ptolemies that once 
again is there mention of libraries and their work. 
The organization of 700,000 (some estimate) rolls 
called for skill so that the library could be utilized 
by scholars and students. With the state of learning 
prevailing in Alexandria it must logically be assumed 
that the scholars assembled there had access to an 
excellent and well organized library. But again, of 
the art of librarianship little is known, except the 
account of the organization of the library in sepa- 
rate buildings and the compiling of catalogues of their 
contents. There have been preserved the names of the 
They were 
literary 


first five librarians who were all scholars. 
poets, grammarians, mathematicians, and 
critics, and their writings covered a wide range of 
Undoubtedly, the arts of librarianship and 
scholarship were very closely related. 

The renowned library of Alexandria excited the 
admiration of the kings of Pergamum who vied with 


the Egyptian kings in their encouragement of litera- 


subjects. 


ture. 
upon the export of papyrus, the library of Attali 
attained considerable size, and when it was trans- 
ferred to Egypt it numbered 200,000 rolls. The name 


Despite the embargo placed by the Ptolemies 











of only one librarian has been preserved, that of 
Euphorion of Chalcis, a grammarian and poet. 

The early Romans were too warlike and practical 
to be interested in books, and it was not until the last 
century of the republic that there is mention of 
libraries. The first books brought to Rome were 
spoils of war, and soon it became fashionable for men 
of wealth to collect books. Finally the Roman em- 
perors adopted the policy of establishing libraries 
for the public until the number had grown to 28 by 
the fourth century. Of the art of librarianship little 
is known. The structural plans of the libraries at 
Ephesus and Timgad in Algeria have been preserved. 
Caesar entrusted Terentius Varro, a poet and writer 
of note, with the task of collecting and arranging 
books for a system of public libraries of which only 
a few works have been preserved. The position of 
librarian was held in many eases by slaves or freed- 
men; only the names of a few men are known who 
served as librarians. Among these were C. Hymen- 
aeus, physician and librarian to Augustus, Dionysius, 
an Alexandrian rhetorician, and C. Julius Vestinus, 
former tutor to the Emperor Hadrian. 

The period that followed the fall of the Roman em- 
pire marked a low ebb in the promotion of learning 
and scholarship. Books sought refuge in the monas- 
teries where they were patiently copied and stored. 
With so few books there was probably little need for 
any one to practice the art of librarianship, and no 
doubt those in charge of the books served as little 
more than custodians. However, it is to the religious 
orders that we owe the beginning of modern library 
The Benedictines introduced the first li- 
brary practices. The library was housed in a sepa- 
rate room in charge of a librarian. The Carthusians 
were perhaps the first to lend books away from the 
monastery. The Augustinians formulated rules for 
binding, cataloguing, and arranging the books by the 
librarian, as well as the policy of borrowing books 


methods. 


from elsewhere. 

As colleges and universities developed, they fitted 
out their libraries much on the same plan as the 
monastic libraries. Books were placed in a separate 
room on desks to which they were attached by chains. 
Later they were placed on shelves along the walls, 
but in many eases they still continued to be fastened 
by chains until the early part of the 18th century. 

With the revival of learning, interest began to be 
shown by others besides the religious orders in col- 
lecting books. In France, beginning with Charles V, 
many of the kings were very much interested in build- 
ing up their libraries. In Italy, the Italian princes 
were disposed to encourage literature and in England 
and other countries of Europe, the same trend showed 
itself. 
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The names of a few librarians are known. Claude 
Mallet, the first librarian and cataloguer of Charles V, 
is known to have compiled a catalogue of the library. 
Laurent Paulmier served as librarian under Louis XI 
Jacques Amyot, a French writer and translator of 
merit, was also librarian of the Bibliothéque. Under 
J. A. DeThou, noted historian, this library was greatly 
enlarged. However, it was the 16th century that pro- 
duced the greatest librarian since antiquity, Gabriel 
Naudé, organizer of the Mazarin library. The a. 
complishments of this great man were amazing. He 

yas a physician, editor. of nearly a hundred books, 

collector and organizer of a library of over 40,000 
volumes for Cardinal Mazarin. His concept of |i- 
brarianship as shown by his book, “Avis pour dresser 
un de bibliothéque,” was sound and _ surprisingly 
modern. He has been rated the first to co-ordinate 
the science of books and to set proper standards 
for it. 

Libraries from then on continued to grow and ex- 
pand, and almost from necessity something had to be 
done to organize the libraries so they could be used. 
Libraries had outgrown themselves. The development 
of library techniques became essential if libraries were 
to become little more than storerooms for books. 

Prior to 1876 very little had been accomplished in 
the way of a scientific classification of books, but in 
that year Melvil Dewey issued his classification systen 
which soon became widely used. When Dewey estab- 
lished his School of Library Economy in 1887, the 
library world set out to catch up with the technical 
side of library work, and has succeeded almost too 
well, so that for the past fifty years the art of li- 
brarianship may be referred to as the “era of tech- 
niques.” 

Warnings have been issued repeatedly against this 
overemphasis of techniques by leaders in the pro- 
fession. 
Johns Hopkins University, wrote that the librarian 
would be the better administrator if he cultivated his 
own special study (3: 255), and Sydney B. Mitchell 
also expressed the opinion that a librarian should be 
an administrator and scholar, with emphasis on the 
latter (5: 69). 

William S. Learned expressed himself as follows 

(4:17): 
The outstanding need in library education is the iden 
tification, selection, and stimulation of a type of mind 
that knows books comprehensively in a given field, or in 
given fields, and is able effectively to recognize and mit- 
ister to the needs of individuals or groups in the use of 
these books. Library technique is a necessary but mio! 
part of this equipment. 


Lucy E. Fay, in an excellent article (2), expressed 
the opinion that the weakest element in librarianship 





In 1898, Daniel C. Gilman, president of the | 
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today is the lack of a solid foundation of human 
learning. As an example of true librarianship she 
cited the work of three librarians; Gabriel Naudé, 
Henry Bradshaw, and Justin Winsor. Each at an 
early age showed a keen interest in books, a desire 
to search for the truth, which resulted in important 
contributions to the fields of bibliography, paleog- 
raphy, cartography, and history. Although their spe- 
ciallies were not in the field of science, their meth- 
ods of work were the methods of science, and finally 
the specialties of each were closely integrated with the 
technical library processes each was developing. As 
Miss Fay expressed it: “Their scholarship was not 
divorced from their librarianship, a thing apart, but 
was the very foundation of it. The results of their 
librarianship fulfilled Mr. Bay’s definition of librar- 
ianship, ‘human enlightenment in a historical con- 
tinuity.’ ’ 

Probably the most significant discussion of what 
has happened during the past fifty years in the field 
of librarianship was an article by J. I. Wyer (9), 
who severely eriticized the scholastic accomplishments 
of librarians. To his statement that librarians do not 
read, he added evidence that they do not write. He 
compiled a list of 64 librarians who had made some 
contributions and classified them into four 
groups. Group one, 35 librarians with no formal 
training for library work, who wrote books in other 


literary 


fields while actively engaged in library work, yet with 
whom writing was secondary and subordinate; Group 
two, 12 librarians who were made librarians after, 
and in some eases solely because, they had written 
books; Group three, 10 librarians who followed 
formal training for the profession, became good li- 
brarians, and have written ereditable books on other 
subjects; Group four, 7 librarians, authors who are 
rumored to have been librarians, but who appeared 
unwilling to acknowledge it in standard reference 
books. 

In articles by Frank K. Walter (8) and G. B. Utley 
7), some additional names were added bringing the 
total in group one to 62, “the old fashioned librarian” 
as Dr. Wyer referred to them, and group three to 16. 
\ir. Walter made the additional comment that Dr. 
had assembled that the 


growth in size, scope, and use of libraries had been 


W yer conclusive evidence 
«companied by a decline in “creative scholarship.” 

In order to verify Dr. Wyer’s statement as to the 

sunt and kind of professional writing of librarians 
which he refers to as “easual,” 1,371 articles appear- 
ing in professional journals were examined and 
roughly grouped in the following classes: those deal- 
ng with library economy, 974; original contributions 
to librarianship, 243; and descriptive material (li- 
154. Obviously there are amazingly few 
articles in the professional literature which may be 


Tt ries), 
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considered as making an original contribution to the 
art of librarianship. The large majority add little to 
what has not been discussed time and time again. 

There is probably another implication that can be 
drawn from this overemphasis on techniques: the lack 
of a professional attitude on the part of librarians. 
The “Statistical Abstract of the United States” lists 
36,347 librarians in the United States (6: 75), while 
only 16,000 belong to the American Library Associa- 
tion. Likewise membership in the Medical Library 
Association is only 188 out of approximately 500 
workers. 

If there is one group of workers who need to read 
it is librarians. The problems arising in library pro- 
cedures cannot as a rule be empirically verified as they 
can in the pure sciences. In library science, one is 
dealing essentially with rationable conditions, and as 
a result, there never seems to be an end or a clear-cut 
decision in the solution of any problem. That prob- 
ably accounts for the large amount of repetition in 
the professional literature. From the nature of their 
problems it would appear as if the greatest tool li- 
brarians have at their command is logieal thinking. 
Centuries ago the Greek philosophers learned that the 
more facts one had at one’s command the better one 
could rationalize. Likewise it is with librarians. Li- 
brarians‘will obtain their facts and ideas from read- 
ing good literature. The classics are never old. Ideas 
expressed centuries ago are in many cases just as 
Then, too, there is never any final 


applicable today. 
There is always the 


solution to library procedures. 
possibility that they can be done better. In any at- 
tainment there is always the inspiration for a fresh 
approach. 

As Miss Fay expressed it (2: 516): 

Without this improvement in the scholarship of librar- 
ians the library will lag behind in the intellectual and 
moral progress of education. We must recover for all 
professional levels of librarianship the ‘‘ general corpus 
of human learning’’ and put it to work in providing more 
adequate book and periodical collections for existing 
needs; more expert service; more sympathy for and in- 
telligence about research problems. The librarian will 
then be a scholar in his own right and the library a vital 


force in educational progress. 
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THE PROBLEM OF MEETING NATIONAL 
NEEDS THROUGH DECENTRALIZED 
EDUCATION 

CAN the educational needs of the nation as a whole 
be adequately met without accepting, in some degree, 
a national control of education? This question goes 
beyond the imperative need for a more generous mea- 
sure of Federal participation in the support of 
schools, for Federal participation without Federal 
control has long been an accepted tenet of our na- 
tional tradition. There are, however, national edu- 
cational needs that are not primarily financial—for 
example, the need for a pervasive community of ideas, 
understandings, ideals, and aspirations that will in- 
sure national unity. Obviously this need will be in- 
creasingly important in the “new world order” that 
now so plainly les ahead. 

The Denver Council of Churches and Religious 
Education has issued a statement (sent to ScHooL 
AND Society by Harold M. Gilmore, executive secre- 
tary) which indorses a possible method of providing 
national educational guidance of various types with- 
out encroaching upon the traditional American system 
of state and local educational control. The plan is 


proposed by the council as a substitute for com- 
pulsory peacetime military training under the direc- 
tion of the Army and Navy. The council expresses 
strong disapproval of such training and advances 
cogent arguments against it, but the plan that the 
council indorses may well deserve consideration re- 
gardless of the final decision of Congress on any of 
the compulsory-training proposals now under con- 
sideration. The following quotations from the coun- 
cil’s statement indicate the main features of the plan: 
Education must be given more effective national leader- 
ship. Provision should be made to give comprehensive 
national guidance in education for total national partici- 
pation in building and maintaining a peaceful world. 
This might be accomplished through a National Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. The major educational 
organizations of the nation should be represented on this 
commission, together with the principal departments of 


Other 
national groups with special responsibility for education 


the government, including the Army and Navy. 


in its broadest sense, such as the Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, the press, the radio industry, and the motion- 
picture industry, should also be represented. It should be 
the responsibility of this commission to: 

1. Set up educational objectives for the nation; 

2. Make investigations of educational needs and prob- 
lems ; 

3. Summarize and interpret information relative to 
educational problems ; 

4. Make recommendations to educational bodies and 


leaders; 








5. Help relate military training to the total educationa] 
problem in the manner and form that is most consistent 
with our best democratic traditions and, at the same time. 
most desirable in view of the world situation at any par. 
ticular period. 

We must educate for a new world order. The thinking 
and planning of this national commission and of state and 
local educational leaders should comprehend .. . the in. 
evitable long-term needs of a world in which nations and 
people must learn to co-operate. . . . It must be the re. 
sponsibility of these leaders together with educational 
leaders of the world to: 

1. Promote education for international understanding 
and fellowship ; 

2. Encourage research and education for intercultural 
and interracial understanding and good will; 

3. Promote education for world as well as local leader. 
ship ; 

4. Encourage throughout the world education for eco. 
nomic development and improved living conditions; 

5. Find and develop ‘‘ moral equivalents for war.’’ 


It may be asked, of course, whether the functions 
proposed for the National Educational Policies Com- 
mission could not be as well discharged by one or 
more of the national organizations already in exist- 
ence if it or they were given authorization and ade- 
quate financial support by Congress. Rather more 
important, however, is another question: Will any 
agency that seems (at first glance at least) to lack 
“teeth” because its functions are limited to collecting 
information, giving advice and encouragement, and 
making recommendations fully solve the problem? 
Can it be a substitute in national education for a 
system of compulsory military training under con- 
plete government control? The compulsory-training 
advocates have an advantage in that the system they 
propose does have “teeth”; the people know that 
whatever they intrust to the Army and Navy will be 
done effeetively—the stipulated ends will be attained. 
But would the price in this case be too high? This 
seems to be the important question at the present 
stage of the discussion. And it implies another: Are 
democracy and efficiency inherently ineompatible?— 


Ww. C.B. 


A CONFERENCE ON THE ARTS, SCIENCES, 
AND PROFESSIONS IN THE POSTWAR 
WORLD 

Unper the chairmanship of Harlow Shapley, di- 
rector, Harvard Observatory, and under the auspices 
of the Independent Citizens’ Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions, a Conference of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions in the Postwar World was 
held in New York City June 22-23. In announcing 
the conference, Dr. Shapley said: 
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We believe that the professional men and women of 
America can contribute the best of their skills and talents 
to the enrichment of the national culture and the improve- 
ment of the national welfare only if we live and work in 
a peaceful and prosperous world. We further believe that 
such a world can only be realized if we of the arts, sci- 
ences, and professions as leaders join with industry, agri- 
culture, and labor in support of the national program for 
lasting peace and full employment. 


On the first day of the conference, representative 
panels diseussed the “Theatre” and “Music,” under 
the chairmanship, respectively, of Lillian Hellman, 
playwright, and Roy Harris, composer. On the fol- 
lowing day panels were held on the following topies, 
and with the chairmen named: “Science and Tech- 
nology,” Morris Llewellyn Cooke, consulting engineer ; 
“A National Program of Health and Welfare Work,” 
Channing Frothingham, chairman, Committee of Phy- 
sicians for the Improvement of Medical Care; “Edu- 
eation and Soeial Seience,”’ Alonzo F. Myers, chair- 
man, department of higher education, New York Uni- 
versity; “Writing and Publishing,” Houston Peterson, 
of Cooper Union; “Architecture and Design,” Joseph 
Hudnut, dean, Graduate School of Design, Harvard 
University; “Art,” Henry Billings, painter; “Com- 
mercial Art, Advertising, and Publie Relations,” Ed- 
ward L. Bernays, publicist of New York; “Radio,” 
Ben Grauer, radio commentator; “Film” (eommer- 
cial), Mare Connelly, writer; “Film” (documentary), 
Bosley Crowther, motion-picture critic, The New York 
Times. 

At the final session of the conference, the panel 
chairman made reports embodying recommendations 
for the future organization of the arts, sciences, and 
professions. 

The Independent Citizens’ Committee of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Professions has offices in Suite 170, 
Hotel Astor, New York 19. Jo Davidson is chair- 
man of the committee. 


A CONTEST SPONSORED BY THE MILITARY 
ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


In a “patriotie effort to start the young people of 
the United States thinking and writing their best 
ideas as to what our independence and union and 
citizenship really mean,” the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States is offering an award 
of $500 for the best essay of no more than 500 words 
on the subject, “What My Country Means to Me.” 

The contest, which is open to any person under age 
21 on October 1, 1945, closes, September 15, 1946, and 
manuseripts will be accepted at any time following 
April 15, 1946. The few simple conditions governing 
the award are available from any one of the following 
recorders of the state commanderies of the legion: 
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H. G, Mathewson, 328 Veterans’ Memorial Building, 
San Francisco; W. Elkins Reed, 8650 Colesville Road, 
Silver Spring (Md.); T. P. Siddall, Jr., 922 Hinman 
Avenue, Evanston (Ill.); Frank H. Henly, World 
War Memorial, Indianapolis 4; Varick C. Crosley, 
Webster City (lowa); Hugh Means, Box 363, Law- 
rence (Kans.); John F. Dana, 57 Exchange Place, 
Portland (Me.); Edwin C. Irelan, 4300 Roland Ave- 
nue, Baltimore 10; Charles H. Clark, 105 Arlington 
Street, Boston; Gerald E. Cronin, 1496 Seyburn Ave- 
nue, Detroit; Arthur D. Hale, 121 West Rustie Lodge 
Avenue, Minneapolis; Nelson B. Updike, 618 Grain 
Exchange, Omaha; W. Emory Pettit, 4 West 43d 
Street, New York 18; Lee Wiltsee, 802 St. Paul Build- 
ing, Cincinnati (Ohio); Kane S. Green, 1805 Pine 
Street, Philadelphia 3; L. G. L. Sayre, 3324 Glendale 
Boulevard, Los Angeles; H. S. Howard, 203 Main 
Street, Burlington (Vt.); Horton C. Foree, 1044 
Henry Building, Seattle (Wash.); and Henry H. 
Hay, 4115 North Stowell Avenue, Milwaukee. 

The best essay will be selected by the officers of each 
commandery, and these will be submitted to a board 
of judges of the commandery-in-chief. The name of 
the winner will be announced at the annual meeting 
of the legion to be held in Boston late in October, 
1946. 


AN EXPANDED SERVICE OF THE W. K. 
KELLOGG FOUNDATION 
ACCORDING to a statement sent to ScHoou 
Society by Zoe Wright, librarian, the W. K. Kellogg 
Foundation (Battle Creek, Mich.), the organization 
“in keeping with its basie policies has appointed a 


AND 


group of advisory committees to consult with its pro- 
fessional staff and help appraise and plan foundation 
enterprises.” 

One of the major areas of interest is library service 
in rural communities. Mrs. Wright is director of the 
library program, and her advisory committee com- 
prises: Nora E. Beust, specialist in libraries, U. S. 
Office of Edueation; Ralph A. Ulveling, chief  li- 
brarian, Detroit Publie Library; and Leon Carnovsky, 
assistant dean, Graduate Library School, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In this connection, the report states: 

Although the program has in the past five years em- 
phasized rural library service in seven of the southwestern 
counties of Michigan, projects are being developed which 
will extend the scope of its program. The foundation’s 
basie interest is in bettering library services for rural 
people through the application of existing knowledze, with 
the underlying purpose of developing patterns tha 
have state-wide and, eventually, nation-wide application. 


may 


Other areas in which the foundation is active are 
public health, nursing, hospitals, and education. Ulti- 
mately it is hoped that the library program will in- 
clude a degree of integration with all these areas. 
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A NIGHT SCHOOL FOR U. S. SERVICE 
FORCES IN ROME 

A SPECIAL release sent to SCHOOL AND Society by 
the Publie Relations Branch, AFHQ, Italy, reports 
the opening of “a second eight-week term of the 
Mediterranean Theater’s Information and Education 
Section resident night school at the University of 
Rome.” The second semester, which is open to all 
American military personnel in the area regardless of 
rank, has enlarged its curriculum to include courses in 
economies, art, history, journalism, literature, mathe- 
maties, modern languages, psychology, and radio 
broadeasting. “Each subject is taught by qualified 
military personnel and University of Rome faculty 
The release goes on to say: 


members six days a week.” 

Rome Area Allied Command, the Mediterranean Theater 
unit sponsoring the resident night school, announced that, 
if sufficient interest is shown by students, such courses 
as Russian, public speaking, and photography will be in- 
stalled. Textbooks for all classes are furnished free of 
charge. Upon completion of studies, students are given 
a ‘‘certificate of accomplishment’’ by the University of 
Rome. This is validated by the Information and Educa- 
tion officer and through him arrangements to receive high- 
school or college credit are made. 
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To enlarge this education program further, a request 
has been made through Stars and Stripes directly to Army 
personnel capable of instructing in any of the listed sub. 
jects. If applicants for teaching posts qualify, they wil] 
be made members of the University of Rome resident 
night-school staff. 


In another release from the same source, there is an 
announcement that “a million textbooks, copies of the 
latest texts now in use in schools in America, wil] he 
brought to Italy for use in the Army’s educational 
program here.” The announcement states: 


An outline of the redeployment educational plans for 
overseas personnel brings out the fact that every soldier 
in the theater, regardless of whether he will move to the 
Pacific or stay in Europe, is to be given an opportunity 
to increase his education. Some GI’s will attend Italy’s 
famous universities. . . . Others will attend schools or. 
ganized and operated by their commanding officers. Here 
in their own unit soldiers can get learning that ranges 
anywhere from fifth-grade grammar school to second 
year in college... . 

No starting date for the entire program has been given 
as yet [May 29]. It will get under way as soon as deti- 
nite timetables for units leaving or moving into the 
theater have been set up. . . .—L. R. B. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

George DukE Humpurey, president, Mississippi 
State College, has been named president, University 
of Wyoming, to sueceed James Lewis Morrill, whose 
appointment as chancellor, University of Minnesota, 
was reported in ScHoot anp Society, December 2, 
1944. 
contract, will assume his new duties, July 15. 


Dr. Humphrey, who has been given a four-year 


Grorce H. Armacost, dean of men, College of 
William and Mary (Williamsburg, Va.), has been 
appointed president, University of Redlands (Calif.), 
to succeed the late Elam J. Anderson, whose death 
was reported in ScHoot AnD Society, August 26, 
1944. 

Morner ELEANOR M. O’Byrne, dean, Manhattan- 
ville College of the Sacred Heart (New York City), 
has been named president, to sueceed the late Mother 
Grace Cowardin Dammann, whose death was reported 
in these columns, February 24. Mother Florence Wes- 
ton, assistant dean, has sueceeded Mother O’Byrne. 

Rozert C. Cook, dean, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Mississippi, who has been with the Army 
in Europe and who is now on his way home, has been 
appointed president, Mississippi State College, to sue- 
ceed Dr. Humphrey. 


R. M. Hawkins, of Huntsville (Tex.), has been 
elected president, Sul Ross State Teachers College 
(Alpine, Tex.). 


ERNEST Epwarp SMITH was recently inaugurated 
president, Sioux Falls (S. D.) College. 


Ronaup Brinces, moderator of the General Council 
of Congregational Churches, has been appointed pres- 
ident, Pacifie School of Religion (Berkeley, Calit.), 
to succeed the Reverend Arthur Cushman MeGiffert, 
whose appointment as president, Chicago Theological 
Seminary, was reported in ScHOOL AND SOCcIgETY, 
January 27. 


Mrs. J. W. Trapp, former head of the department 
of education, Daniel Baker College (Brownwood, 
Tex.), has been appointed president to succeed 
Thomas H. Hart, whose plans have not been an- 
nounced. 


I. Lynp Escu was recently installed as president, 
Indiana Central College (Indianapolis). 


Leonarp M. Exstap, superintendent, Minnesota 
School for the Deaf (Faribault), has been appointed 
president, Gallaudet College (Washington, D. C.), t 
succeed Percival Hall, retired. In addition to his 
duties in the presidency, Mr. Elstad will be the ex- 
ecutive director of the Columbia Institute for the 
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Deaf, a school for the deaf of the District of Colum- 
bia affiliated with the college. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER CORNELIUS Brerr Boo- 
cock, USNR, commanding officer, Navy Radio School 
(Bedford Springs, Pa.), has been appointed director, 
Scarborough (N. Y.) School, to succeed F. Dean 
McClusky. 

ArtHUR F. Neer, dean, School of Law, Wayne 
University (Detroit), has been appointed provost, 
under the plan of reorganization recommended by 
David D. Henry, president. As reported in ScHooL 
inp Society, June 2, the office of the president of the 
university has been divorced from the superintend- 
ency of the city’s schools, and the work of the uni- 
versity has been divided four broad 
Clarence B. Hilberry, chairman of the department of 
Knglish, is dean of administration; Olin E. Thomas, 
director of finance, executive secretary; and Victor F. 
Spathelf, assistant director, division of student per- 


into areas. 


sonnel, dean of student affairs. 


ArtuurR B, GALLION, director of planning and con- 
struction for the Pacific coast region of the Federal 
Housing Authority, has been named dean, College of 
\rchiteeture, University of Southern California, to 
succeed Arthur C. Weatherhead, retired. 


InvIN M. Ives, whose election as a member of the 
board of Trustees, Cornell University, was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, August 5, 1944, has been 
named dean of the university’s newly established State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations. 
ization of the school was described in an “Event,” 


\pril 14. 


The organ- 


THe REVEREND Samvet S. GeEoRGE, pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Rock Island (Ill.), has 
been elected dean of the eollege and the seminary, 


University of Dubuque (Iowa). 


J. Homer Herriort, professor of Spanish and 
Portuguese, University of Wisconsin, has been ap- 
pointed assistant dean, Graduate School, to aid I. L. 
Baldwin, dean, and in part to replace Edwin B. Hart, 
retiring professor of biochemistry, in the latter’s re- 


search work in social seience in the school. 


BENJAMIN YOUNGDAHL, former member of the staff 
of social work, Washington University (St. Louis), 
who has been on leave of absence for service with the 
UNRRA, has been appointed director of the univer- 
ity’s new George Warren Brown School of Social 
Work which will open, July 1. The curriculum of 
the school “will cover the last two years of the under- 
graduate period and the graduate years leading at 
present to the degree of Master of Social Work and 
possibly in the future to a degree of Doctor of Social 
Work.” 
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Gerow T. Rosinson, chief of the Russian division, 
Office of Strategic Services, Washington (D. C.), has 
been appointed director of the Russian Institute, 
Columbia University. The institute, which will open, 
July 1, has been established through a grant of $250,- 
000 from the Rockefeller Foundation and will be the 
“first of six regional organizations to be started at 
Columbia for the study of the life and thought of 
principal areas of the modern world.” The British 
Commonwealth of Nations, East Asia, Latin America, 
France, and Germany will constitute the five additional 
institutes. “Opportunities for specialists trained at 
the Russian Institute,’ according to Dr. Robinson, 
“will be found in international trade and finance, in 
government service, and in academic life.” 

Gustavus TUCKERMAN, economist, has been ap- 
pointed director, Institute on Postwar Reconstruction, 
New York University, to sueceed Arnold J. Zurcher, 
who became the first director in 1943 and who is 
retiring. Under the direction of Professor Tucker- 
man, the institute “will enter upon a new phase and 
will conduct an experimental study of the use of 
visual aids to present economic theories and prin- 
ciples on the graduate level.” 

Francis P. BuLLER, whose appointment as director 
of testmg and counseling, Evansville (Ind.) College, 
was reported in ScHooL AND Society, December 9, 
1944, has been placed in charge of a newly organized 
comprehensive counseling program “which aims to 
time the student 
The 


program also provides opportunities for selected up- 


individualize education from the 


enters college until he finds his place in society. 


perclassmen to become student counselors.” 


Emmett THOMPSON, assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Claremont (Calif.) Graduate School, is head of 
the research work of a seminar in aviation education 
that is being conducted from July 2 through August 
10. The United Air Lines has provided a special 
scholarship grant for a selected group of students 
who will “study special subject offerings and special 
curriculum units in aviation in light of their fune- 
tions in programs of general education.” 


ListE A. Rosk, head of the department of lan- 
guages, Michigan College of Mining and Technology 
(Houghton), has been appointed director of the 
newly formed division of public relations. While he 
will retain his professorship and continue as head of 
the department, he will devote the greater part of his 
time to his new duties. 


Dumas MALONE, professor of history, University of 
Virginia, has been appointed professor of history, 
Columbia University, to help carry forward the plans 
of the department of history “to develop a program 


of studies in American civilization.” 
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Roger Sessions, well-known composer, has been 
appointed to the staff of the department of music, 
University of California (Berkeley), beginning in the 
fall term. In making the announcement, Albert I. 
Klkus, head of the department, said, “The appoint- 
ment has been made possible through the generosity 
of the Columbia Foundation of San Franciseo.” 


FRANCIS CHO-MIN WEI, president, Hua Chung Col- 
lege (Central China), has been appointed the first 
Henry W. Luce visiting professor of world affairs, 
Union Theological Seminary (New York 27). The 
chair was recently established by Mr. Luce, editor-in- 
chief, Time, Life, and Fortune magazines, and the 
Henry Luce Foundation in memory of Mr. Luce’s 
father, the Reverend Henry Winters Luce, a mission- 
ary in China (1897-1928). Dr. Wei will be the first 
Oriental professor at the seminary. 


Louris Brown Marruews, of the staff of Union 
University (Jackson, Tenn.), has been appointed pro- 
fessor of religion, Franklin (Ind.) College, to sueceed 
the Reverend P. L. Powell, who will retire, September 
1, after twenty-six years of service. J. Daniel Kocher 
has been promoted to a professorship of speech and 
his work separated from the department of English; 
Alfred Mudrich, of the department of piano and 
theory, has been advanced to an assistant professor- 
ship. 


THE following members of the staff are among 
those recently promoted at the University of Kansas: 
G. W. Bradshaw (civil engineering), to a full pro- 
fessorship; to associate professorships, L. L. Barrett 
(Spanish), T. T. Castonguay (chemical engineering), 
John Frye (geology), Paul Haney (sanitary engi- 
neering), Hilden Gibson (political science), A. B. 
Leonard (zoology), L. R. Lind (Latin), W. D. Paden 
(English), L. J. Pritchard (economies), and H. H. 
Sisler (chemistry) ; and to an assistant professorship, 
J. Sheldon Carey (ceramics). 


THE following changes in staff have been announced 
by Oberlin (Ohio) College: Raymond Adrien De Roo- 
ver has been appointed visiting lecturer in economies 
for 1945-46; Janina M. Adamezyk, visiting lecturer in 
sociology, and George S. Michaelides, visiting lecturer 
in church history, first half of the summer term; and 
Paul Walters, visiting lecturer in sociology, second 
half of the summer term. John B. Schwertman, who 
served as assistant director of admissions (December, 
1941, to October, 1942) and has been on leave of 
absence as field director of the American Red Cross, 
has been reappointed to the assistant directorship and 


The 


following have received promotions; to professor- 


will serve as counselor for returning veterans. 


ships, Marion Louise Sims (singing) and Carl Ellis 
Howe (physics); to associate professorships, Lera 
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B. Curtis (physical education), Joseph T. Hungate 
(pianoforte), Jessie B. Trefethen (fine arts), and 
Homer E. Weaver (psychology); and to assistant 
professorships, Beryl Ladd (pianoforte), Luey L, 
Lewis (harp and theory), and Erwin C. Stumm 
(geology). Leaves of absence have been granted to 
Daniel Chapin Kinsey, assistant professor of phys. 
ical education, and to Lysle Kendall Butler, associate 
professor of physical education, for the winter term 
and spring term, respectively. 


Cuair N. SAWYER, special technical investigator for 
the South Dakota Board of Health, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of civil and sanitary engi- 
neering, Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


IsaneL Wiuson, of Peoria (Ill.), has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the School of Music, Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary (Louisville, Ky.), to 
teach voice. 


BERENICE Cook, instructor in government and poli- 
tics, St. Lawrence Junior College (Mt. Calvary, Wis.), 
has been appointed instructor in political science, Mid- 
dlebury (Vt.) College. Miss Cook will assume her 
new post at the beginning of the fall term in October. 


CLAIBORNE G. Latimer, professor of mathematics, 
University of Kentucky, will be sent to England, Jul 
1, by the War Department as one of a group of civil- 
ian teachers to give instruction in the University 
Study Center at Shrivenham. 


EpwIn ScHEIER, nationally known ceramist and in 
struector in arts, University of New Hampshire, has 
left for Puerto Rico “to take an active part in the 
ceramics program being developed as part of a gov- 
ernment plan to industrialize the island.” His wife, 
Mary Scheier, who is also well known for her work 
in ceramics and puppetry, will accompany him. 


Horace H. F. Jayne, vice-director of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art (New York City), is being 
sent to China in the dual capacity of specialist in 
archaeology, under the cultural-co-operation program 
of the Department of State, and special representa- 
tive of the American Commission for the Protection 
and Salvage of Artistic and Historie Monuments in 
War Areas, known as the Roberts Commission. Upon 
the recommendation of the commission, Mr. Jayne will 
go first to England, France, and italy for consultation 
concerning details of the techniques worked out in 
those theaters. 


James O_MstTEAD, professor of physiology, Univer- 
sity of California (Berkeley), has been appointed to 
the Hideyo Noguchi visiting lectureship for the spring 
term, the Johns Hopkins University, an appointment 
that is given “every few years to some scholar of in- 
ternational renown.” 








LLAURENE KEPLER, head of the department of Eng- 
lish, Ferry Hall (Lake Forest, Ill.), has been ap- 
pointed registrar, Hockaday Junior College (Dallas, 
Tex. is 

A COMMITTEE of three consultants has been named 
to study the programs of resident instruction and ex- 
tension service in the six agricultural and technical 
institutes in New York in connection with a recently 
approved study of agricultural education in the state. 
They are Lennox Grey, professor of English, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; A. R. Mangus, pro- 
fessor of rural sociology, the Ohio State University ; 
and R. N. Stewart, head of the department of agri- 
cultural edueation, State College of Agriculture, Cor- 
nell University. 

Herbert Heaton, professor of economic history, 
University of Minnesota, has been elected to mem- 
bership in the American Philosophical Society. 


Rozert E. Wiison, chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer of the Standard Oil Company 


f Indiana, has been elected a member of the Board 
if Trustees of the University of Chicago, according 


) an announcement by Harold H. Swift, chairman 
of the board, June 14. 


Erret Werr McD1ArmiD, librarian, University of 
Minnesota, has been elected to the executive board of 
the American Library Association for a term of four 
years, beginning July 1. 


ViviAN Euuis, former associate in the department 
of edueation for the exceptional, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was recently appointed asso- 
ciate supervisor of the physically handicapped, Bu- 
reau of Physically Handicapped Children, New York 
State Education Dejrgpinent. 


Marvin LeEsTER CARPER, director of instruction, 
Norfolk County (Va.), has been elected superintend- 


ent of schools, Alleghany County (Va.). 


Recent Deaths 


Roy Vernon Magers, professor of history and 
political science, Park College (Parkville, Mo.), died, 
May 6, aeeording to a notice sent to ScHooL AND 
Society by W. F. Sanders, dean of the college, under 
date of June 6. Dr. Magers, who would have been sev- 
enty-one years old on May 9, had served as a teacher 
in the College of the Southwest (Del Norte, Colo.) ; 
president (1897-1900), Highland (Kans.) College; 
and professor of Greek (1900-12) and professor of 
history and political science (1912-44), Park College. 
He was retired, March 1, 1944, but continued part- 
time teaching until a short time before his death. 


THE REVEREND FraANK E. Mossman, former presi- 
dent, Southwestern College (Winfield, Kans.), died of 
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a cerebral hemorrhage, June 12, at the age of seventy- 
one years. Dr. Mossman had served the presidency 
of Southwestern College (1905-18), and that of Morn- 
ingside College (Sioux City, Iowa) from 1918-31. In 
the latter year, he returned as president of South- 
western College and remained until his retirement, 
1942. 


FLORENCE Bascom, professor emeritus of geology, 
Bryn Mawr (Pa.) College, died, June 18, at the age 
of eighty-two years. Dr. Bascom had served as in- 
structor in geology (1893-95), and lecturer and asso- 
ciate professor (1895-1906), the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, and in the professorship at Bryn Mawr College 
from 1906 until her retirement in 1928. In 1893, she 
was awarded the Ph.D. degree by the Johns Hopkins 
University and is reported “to be the first woman ever 
to receive this honor from this institution.” 


GERTRUDE DUDLEY, who served as head of the de- 
partment of physical education, the University of 
Chicago, for thirty-seven years prior to her retirement 
(1935), died, June 19, at the age of seventy-five years. 
Dudley Field at the university was named in her 
honor. 


ERNEST THEODORE KRUEGER, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology, Vanderbilt University (Nashville), 
died, June 19. Dr. Krueger, who was born in 1885, 
had served as professor of sociology and dean of the 
college (1914-19), Billings (Mont.) Polytechnic In- 
stitute; assistant in sociology (1920-24), the Univer- 
sity of Chicago; and professor of sociology (since 
1924), Vanderbilt University. 


JAMES GRAVES ScruGHaM, U. S. Senator from 


Nevada and former dean, College of Engineering, 
University of Nevada, succumbed to a heart ailment, 
June 23, at the age of sixty-five years. Senator 
Serugham, who was elected in November, 1942, to fill 
the unexpired term of the late Senator Key Pittman, 
which runs to January 3, 1947, was an engineer by 
profession and had served as professor of mechanical 
engineering (1903-14) and dean (1914-17), Univer- 


sity of Nevada. 


JOHN FRANKLIN EBERSOLE, Edmund Cogswell Con- 
verse professor of banking and finance, Harvard Uni- 
versity, died, June 24, at the age of sixty years. Dr. 
Ebersole had served as instructor in history (1907- 
08), Goshen (Ind.) College; assistant instructor in 
publie finance (1909-10), the University of Chicago; 
professor of economics (1910-11), Marquette Univer- 
sity; assistant professor of economics (1911-17) and 
professorial lecturer in banking (1918-27), Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; and professor of finance (1930- 
41) and in the Converse chair (since 1941), Harvard 
University. 
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TRUCKS AND TEACHERS 

THE American people have always moved freely 
from one state to another in search of jobs, but teach- 
ers and other professional workers, like trucks, have 
been conspicuously screened out at the state boundaries 
for one reason or another. Much has been written 
about the amusing contortions a truck must assume 
in hauling interstate freight and trying to meet the 
widely varying dimensional requirements. The situ- 
ation of a teacher trying to meet all state require- 
ments for certification is hardly less fanciful. This 
is difficult to understand in view of the fact that educa- 
tional authorities favor the free interstate. movement 
It is simply a ease of everybody talking 
and nobody doing. The medical profession partially 
overeame this difficulty by the establishment of a 
national board in 1915. 

-aradoxically, the movements for and against state 
barriers for teachers both started about the same time. 
In 1887, Andrew S. Draper, then New York state 
superintendent of public instruction, said that New 
York life certificates were being accepted by many 
school authorities in other states, and in 1888 the New 
York legislature empowered the state superintendent 
to indorse certificates from other states. Dr. Draper 
sent circular letters to the other states asking for re- 
ciprocity. The following year Washington was ad- 
mitted to the union with a provision in its school laws 
requiring that all applicants for certification should 
be examined in the school law and constitution of the 
state. Of course there were handicaps before this 
since the county was the dominant eertificating ageney 
in 35 states so that intrastate barriers were actually 
as formidable then as interstate barriers are today. 

In 1892 Superintendent Draper complained that he 
had received little response to his request for recip- 
rocity from other states. In 1895, his successor said 
that New York would accept certificates from other 
states only if the courtesy were returned. The Na- 
tional Edueation Association earried on a campaign in 
sectional meetings of the conventions at Buffalo in 
1896, at Milwaukee in 1897, and at Washington, D. C., 
in 1898. In 1904 G. W. Nash, South Dakota state 
superintendent of public instruction, made a plea for 
national standards of teacher certification to promote 


of teachers. 


free interstate movement of teachers. 

This campaign bore fruit in the gradual increase of 
the number of states that had provisions for full recip- 
rocity in aecepting teaching certificates from other 
states. In 1921, there were 38 states that had made 
such provisions, according to a study made by Kath- 
erine Cook. That year the movement seems to have 
lost its momentum completely and a distinct movement 


in the opposite direction began, according to Benjamin 
Frazier, senior specialist in teacher training, U. §, 
Office of Education. By 1937, there were only seven 
states that had such provisions: Delaware, Kentucky, 
Iowa, Maine, Mississippi, Virginia, and Vermont. If 
that is to be the trend of the postwar educational poli- 
cies of our 48 commonwealths, it is about time teachers 
began to sing, “Don’t Fence Me In.” Just now, since 
teachers are scarce, interstate barriers are noticeably 
relaxed. This seems to be the psychological moment 
to have them entirely extracted without pain. Most 
of the restrictive measures against out-of-state teach- 
ers have been defended on the ground that they were 
depression measures enacted for the emergency, but 
such emergency regulations have a peculiar property 
of hardening into permanent fixtures. 

There are two distinct types of hurdles that a teacher 
must clear in order to seek a teaching position in an- 
other state. The first is the direct, specific state re- 
quirement aimed to bar out-of-state teachers; for ex- 
ample, the Idaho and Montana laws, which require 
respectively ten weeks and eight weeks of resident 
study. These restrictions have grown like a snowball 
—one state starts them, and neighboring states recip- 
rocate. They are tuerefore sectional, and the newer 
states have been the chief offenders. Another paradox 
is here revealed: those states that have the largest 
number of nonresident teachers have been the ones 
with the most specifie restrictions against nonresidents, 
according to a study by Evenden, Gamble, and Blue 
made in 1930-31. The more populous states of the 
East have spilled over into the Western states, and 
this has tended to create a transient-teacher problem. 
Nobody wants the teachers to be roving gypsies, but 
teachers will go where salaries are best despite bar 
riers. Transiency is a problem in school finance. 

In a dissertation published by the Columbia Uni- 
Press (1942), William D. Stratford lists 43 
specifie state requirements. They include courses in 
state school law, the state constitution, state history, 
and the United States Constitution, in addition to 
residence. Florida requires a course in conservation 
of natural resources, and Louisiana requires nine se- 
mester hours in health and physical edueation, Dr. 
Stratford concluded that these requirements operate 
with greater restrictive power against trained but in- 
experienced graduates than against teachers with many 
years’ experience. All 48 states accept credits from 
out-of-state colleges, but since a course in Kansas 
school law, for example, is not likely to be found in 
any other state than Kansas, it is necessary for at 
applicant to go to Kansas to school if he wishes to 
The past winter, when most state legis- 


versity 


teach there. 
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latures Were in session, would seem to have been the 
time to repeal nearly half a hundred state barriers 
that hamper teachers. This has not developed, accord- 
ing to all reports. Regional accrediting associations 
and various regional attempts at reciprocity have as- 
sisted in gaining some uniformity out of the confusion 
but in spite of these efforts we ean safely dispose of 
this remedy by state action as a false hope. 

The second type of hurdle is the indirect restriction 
which operates in several ways. Practice teaching is 
required for high-school certificates in many states, but 
in others no such requirement is specified. The study 
by Evenden, Gamble, and Blue found that, of 61,563 
teachers responding to the questionnaire, 24 per cent 
had no eredit at all in practice teaching. Mississippi 
requires nine hours in practice teaching for a high- 
school certificate; Texas, six, ete. Teaching experience 
is accepted in lieu of practice teaching in 14 states; 
two will aecept eight months of experience; four will 
accept three years; but six states will not accept any 
amount of teaching as a substitute for supervised 
practice. This requirement may stem from a rivalry 
between the teachers colleges and the liberal-arts 
colleges. 

There is a further great diversity in requirements 
for professional training among the various states: 
Oregon specifies 28% hours for a high-school certifi- 
cate; Texas, 24; West Virginia, 20; and Idaho, 15. 
Montana does not specify any particular number of 
Many other states also further require a speci- 
These 


hours. 
fied number of hours in a core curriculum. 
various indireet requirements have no sectional char- 
acteristies so that southern teachers or western teach- 
ers who wish to move to another southern state or 
western state may have as much difficulty as if they 
wish to move across the country. 

Another indireet barrier against teachers who wish 
to move to other states is the diversity of pension sys- 
tems. Many states accept no more than five years of 
out-of-state teaching experience in determining eligi- 
bility for retirement annuities, while other states, 
Michigan for example, allow 15 years. This tends to 
hold many teachers with experience who would other- 
wise find it easier to move from one state to another 
than a younger teacher would. Then, too, there are at 
institutions of higher learning nonresident fees for 
out-of-state students, which operate to keep potential 
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teaching candidates from going to another state to at- 
tend school. Last but not least, there is the natural 
inclination for local employing officials to hire local 
teachers or those from neighboring communities in 
preference to those from distant parts. 

When all of these direct and indirect restrictions to 
the free interstate movement of teachers are added up 
we cannot avoid the question: Why is it necessary to 
have a double layer of restrictions, state and local? 
If a teacher had just one license valid in all 48 states 
he or she would still not be foisted upon a local school 
system unless he or she was wanted there. In a study 
published by the Columbia University Press (1943), 
H. S. Snyder found that in city school systems the 
proportion of home-town teachers (those who had 
graduated from the local high school) to those from 
out of town varied from 36.7 per cent to 50.0 per cent 
of the teaching staffs. The local superintendents are 
usually the principal employing officials for the boards 
of education, and in selecting teachers they are usually 
responsive to local sentiment. It seems superfluous 
for states to have further to tie their hands. 

The problem undoubtedly could be solved with the 
help of the U. S. Office of Education in the voluntary 
co-operation of the several states. A basic certificate 
for the different teaching fields could be outlined that 
all states might accept. Additional state or local re- 
quirements could then be met after the first year in 
service. Basie teachers’ qualifications for all states 
would help to equalize the supply of teachers in this 
country, to bring “new blood” into the local systems, 
to help avoid greater provincialism, to assist in the 
dissemination of new educational ideas, and undoubt- 
edly to induce many superior teachers who have been 
“casualties” in this war to return to the teaching pro- 
fession. Teachers do not want to be regulated like 
trucks, but rather to have such freedom of movement 
as do freight and passenger cars on the railroads. As 
far back as 1906, E. P. Cubberley called teaching a 
national service and even suggested at that time that 
national certification might be adopted as a last resort 
to facilitate the interstate movement of teachers. If 
we are agreed that teaching is a national service it is 
time now to implement that conviction with national 


standards. 
Marr N. LAGERBERG 


TEACHER OF SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
ALPENA (MICcH.) HigH SCHOOL 





A PREFACE TO LIFE 
A Preface to Logic. By Morris R. Conen. 202 pp. 
Henry Holt and Company. 1944. $2.50. 
THis book is dedicated “. . . to the College of the 
City of New York and its students who gave zest to 
my life... .”’ Many thousands of teachers will read 


this dedicatory note with justifiable pride. To have 
played a part in the biography of Morris Raphael 
Cohen and to have it most gracefully recorded are 
truly a cause of gratification. Teachers who have sat 
in Cohen’s philosophy classes will recognize several of 


the essays which have had prior publication and will 








be most grateful that they are here republished. Be- 
ing mindful of the great work that they are perform- 
ing as a collective group, the teachers who studied 
under Cohen will rediscover in this book the reasons 
for their success. Here they will find the background 
of intellectual toil and serious thought that proved so 
fructifying in their lives. And if there are some who 
have been overcome by the years of classroom routine, 
unsustained by the vintage of philosophy, this book 
will undoubtedly reawaken that love of knowledge and 
clear thinking and wisdom which are the recognized 
attributes of Cohen’s mind and the much-needed 
source of strength to the teacher. 

To all teachers embroiled in the entangling prob- 
lems of pedagogy and the current conflicts of educa- 
tional philosophies, this little book will offer illumi- 
nation and guidance in that its contents are based on 
the motif of freeing thought from fallacy, obscurant- 
ism, and obfuscation. This book is not a treatise on 
logic; it seeks “to explore the relations of logic to such 
fields of study as natural science, ethics, history, and 
general philosophy.” As such the teacher will find 
that the entire volume acts as a guide to those who 
find it difficult to unravel the basic from the transient, 
the ultimate from the immediate, the fundamental 
from the opportunistic, the primary from the acci- 
dental. He will find a solvent for perplexity. While 
it does not treat especially of the so-called technical 
problems of education, the material and the author’s 
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approach are an admirable propaedeutie to the prob- 
lems of education. 

Whether one is interested in statistical measure. 
ments, or the questions of the relationships of value 
to fact, or the antithesis between absolutism and relg- 
tivism, or pragmatism and rationalism, or the bases 
of scientific method, or the relationships between |lan- 
guage and thought, or the relationship between his- 
tory and truth, or the functions of metaphor and 
fiction, or the problem of logie with or without ontol- 
ogy, or the question of the indispensability of meta- 
physics, or the place of religion in life, this little 
volume will give insight and clarity and understand- 
ing. And, we have learned today what, indeed, all 
the great teachers of all ages knew—namely, that 
nothing is more indispensable to the making of the 
good teacher than awareness and recognition of, and 
unsatiable curiosity about, these basic problems. 

To those who are unfamiliar with Dr. Cohen and 
would like a thumbnail sketch of his thought one 
might say that, despite his conviction that “philo- 
sophie labels are libels,” he belongs to the tradition 
of philosophy where one looks not only for the use- 
value of thought but also for the dignity of thought, 
where one looks toward philosophy not only as a 
measure of salvation from woe but as an end in 
itself, 

MartTIN WOLFSON 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





MONTGOMERY (ALA.) REPORTS NOTABLE 
PROGRESS IN NEGRO EDUCATION 

Acainst the background of progressive achieve- 
ment in many areas of school activity in the Mont- 
gomery (Ala.) public schools, there emerges a remark- 
able record in the field of Negro education. The 
record has been written under an administrator, who 
was called eight years ago to the superintendency of 
this combined county and city unit of administration 
by a Board of Edueation which desired to see im- 
provements made in those phases of school work that 
are essential to a truly worth-while educational pro- 
gram for boys and girls. The new administration 
began in 1936. 

The improvements in Negro education, unusual as 
they are, have been achieved with the whole-hearted 
support of the white citizens. It has been the policy 
of the administration to consult with the white citi- 
zens of the county when improvements in Negro edu- 
cation were anticipated. The building program is a 
case of point. No new building has been constructed 
in any location where objection to a Negro school 
could be found among the citizens of the community. 


The result has been not only a greatly improved 
educational program for Negro boys and girls, but a 
sense of genuinely friendly relationship between the 
two races in this capital city and black-belt county of 
the deep South. The superintendent believes that 
there is enough progressive and Christian sentiment 
among Southern people who have responsibilities ot 
leadership to solve race relationships constructively 
and amieably if permitted to do so without agitation 
and pressure from those who are either too impatient 
or not sufficiently informed with reference to the many 
problems involved. 

In rather brief summary, the record in Negro edu- 
cation follows: 


In 1936 only a few Negro teachers held degrees ; in 1944, 
53.6 per cent of them held degrees (75 per cent of the 
Negro teachers in the city). Five out of seven principals 
of Negro schools in the city currently hold master’s de- 
grees. It will be of interest to note that a larger percent: 
age of Negro teachers in 1944 hold college degrees than 
did white teachers of the system in 1936. In 1936, there 
was no public senior high school for Negroes in the city 
of Montgomery. Two junior high schools have been de- 
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veloped gradually into senior high schools and for the past 
four years hundreds of Negro youth have had the advan- 
tages of graduation from public senior high schools. 

In 1936, approximately 60 Negro schools in the county 
were held in abandoned tenant shacks, lodge rooms, or 
churches. There were only 13 school buildings for Negroes 
in the rural areas of Montgomery County, all of them of 
the Rosenwald type, some showing need of extensive repair 
ir replacement. A recent building program has largely re- 
laced the inadequate buildings with modern school struc- 
tures ranging mostly from two to five rooms. Only seven 
shacks or churches remain in use, and these are scheduled 
for replacement when construction can be resumed. One 
i6-room brick elementary-school building was constructed 
in the city in 1938 and named for George Washington 
Carver of Tuskegee, noted Negro scientist of Alabama. 
The new buildings receive constant repair and paint ser- 
viee—not allowed now to disintegrate. In 1936, Negro 
schools in the county had six-month terms; in 1944, they 
enjoy eight-month terms. In 1936, no free textbooks were 
available; now free books are furnished to pupils through 
the third grade, practically all books are free in the fourth 
grade, and more than half of them are supplied without 
cost in the fifth and sixth grades. In 1936, fuel was not 
furnished, each school taking steps to supply itself; for 
the past few years, the Board of Education has furnished 
fuel for each school, the new buildings having provision 
for its protection. Salaries in 1936 in the country schools 
were uniform at $31.50 a month for the six-month school 
term, and salaries in the city were $45.00 a month. These 
salaries have been increased greatly on a monthly basis, 
the most poorly prepared teacher in the most remote rural 
school now receiving well in excess of the highest paid city 
1936. 
within the eight-year period. 


teacher in Some salaries have more than trebled 

In 1936-37, an in-service training program was inaugu- 
rated with the aid of the State Teachers College in Mont- 
gomery, said to be the largest Negro teachers college in 
the world. The superintendent assists in this program 
ind gives it a prominent place on his schedule, attending 
the annual institute for Negro teachers and all of the 
regular monthly teachers’ meetings. 


The framework of general progress in which the 
ibove improvement in Negro education has been made 
possible is stated briefly as follows: 


1. Program of Public Relations: Every school in the 
system has a local Parent-Teacher Association and each 
me of these local associations is affiliated with the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers; every year dur- 
ng American Education Week a demonstration of some 
phase of school work or achievement is presented before 
ul the luncheon clubs of the city; radio programs are con- 
stantly used by the schools, the music supervisor broad- 
casting daily in reaching the several grades of the local 
schools, and in these broadcasts children from the grades 
involved participate in the program; the daily press is 
generous, three cartoons having appeared by the regular 
professional cartoonist from August 27 to September 3 
when the ‘* Back to School’’ movement was emphasized), 
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frequent news items and occasional editorials being pub- 
lished both to interpret the school program and to indorse 
the progressive program under way. 

2. Good Maintenance: Under the direction of an as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of buildings and grounds, 
a full-time repair crew with headquarters at a spacious 
warehouse built especially to serve school needs give con- 
stant attention to repair and maintenance. Janitors and 
bus drivers are continued in employment during the sum- 
mer months for repair work and painting jobs. 

3. Sound Financial Program: Approximately 90 per 
cent of the total revenue is utilized for current expenses 
of which 79.6 per cent in 1943-44 was spent for instruc- 
tion; a heavy indebtedness, created by a building program 
and a depression experience when schools were operated 
for full time on borrowed money, was refinanced under 
difficult conditions a few that a 
annual payment of principal and interest does not en- 


years ago so normal 
danger the school budget. 

An unusual contribution to school financial procedures 
is being made through a special study of local school 
funds under the direction of the assistant superintendent 
of schools, who is custodian of county school funds. 
Monthly reports of all financial transactions involving 
local funds are made to the custodian’s office. These re- 
ports reveal that local funds approximate one third of 
the amount of money handled in the custodian’s office 
for the operation of the whole system. Adequate account- 
ing forms have been printed and supplied each local 
school, and a study of safeguarding these funds including 
the use of bonds is now under way. 

4. Democratic Practices in Administration: An Ad- 
ministrative Council, consisting of superintendents, super- 
visors, and principals originates or approves policies 
before their presentation by the superintendent for adop- 
tion by the Board of Education; local faculties elect 
representative members on system-wide committees such 
as the Salary Committee and the Steering Committee of 
the Curriculum Study; nominations of teachers are made 
by the superintendent to the Board of Education after the 
principals involved and the supervisors have been con- 
sulted. : 

5. Curriculum Study: For the past eight years an in- 
service program of study has been under way by the facul- 
ties of the system, directed in its details by the Steering 
Varied procedures and a wide range of sub- 
ject matter have characterized the program. For the 
white teachers the University of Alabama has furnished 


Committee. 


consultative service and most of the speakers, although 
addresses have been made by persons from other institu- 
tions and other professions; reports of study groups are 
printed and distributed among the teachers at the close 
of each year. For the Negro teachers, the State Teachers 
College, Montgomery, directs the study; frequent white 
speakers also appear before the Negro teachers; and a 
sareful report of progress is regularly prepared for dis- 
tribution to teachers. 

6. Growth in Professional Preparation of Teachers: 
Insistence on properly prepared personnel has greatly 
increased the percentage of college graduates in the sev- 


(See statement above relative to 


eral school faculties. 
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Negroes.) Currently 89 per cent of the white teachers, 
city and county, elementary and high school, hold college 
degrees; whereas, eight years ago only 48 per cent of 
them held such degrees. 
C. M. DANNELLY 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
MONTGOMERY (ALA.) CITY AND COUNTY 
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ATKINSON, CARROLL. Pro and Con of the Ph.D. (Belle 
and John MecLueas Memorial Library, Vol. IV.) Pp. 
72. Meador Publishing Company, Boston 15. 1945. 


lame 

$2.00. 

The author has presented 40 criticisms selected from the 
400-odd previously published in American professional 
magazines which he considers to be most typical of dis- 
satisfaction felt over the present method of awarding the 
highest ac:demic degree. Included is the ‘sour-grape’’ 
type of contributions from disappointed candidates as well 
as the more serious efforts to bring about a reform move- 
ment. 





siinlaiaaeiainasieiaate. True Confessions of a Ph.D. and Recom- 
mendations for Reform (Belle and John MeLueas Me- 
morial Library, Vol. IIT). Pp. 88. Meador Publish- 


ing Company. 1945. $1.00. 
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Methods and Materials of 


HEALTH EDUCATION 
By Williams and Shaw 


D EALS clearly and simply with healthful 
he school living, health service and health 
instruction. Use is made in part, of the f: 
report of the Committee on Terminology in : 
Health Education of the Health Education a 
Section of the American Physical Education 
Association. Includes pertinent facts of 
child nature and a chapter on the health of 
the teacher. 


332 Pages Price $2.00 





























A revised and enlarged edition of the first book published 

in 1938. Dr. Atkinson presents his recommendations for 

the cure of a situation that, in his opinion, is greatly j 

need of correction. - 
& 


CARTWRIGHT, MORSE A., AND GLEN BuRCH. Adult Adjust- 
ment. Pp. viiit84. Institute of Adult Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27. 
1945, $1.50. 

This book deals with the problem of educational and socia] 


adjustment of men and women returned from military ger- 
vice or displaced from war industry. 


‘*Life in Montana, as Seen in Lonepine, a Small Com- 
munity’’ (prepared by The Montana Study of the 
University of Montana). Ten-Weeks Group Study 
Guide—Series I. Pp. 112. University of Montana 
Press. 1945. 

® 


‘“Publie Education in Alabama,’’ Report of the Alabama 
Educational Survey Commission. Pp. 452. The Ameri- 
can Council on Education, Washington, D.C. 1945. 


STANLEY, Doueias. Your Voice: Applied Science of 

Vocal Art, Singing and Speaking. Pp. xiii+306. 
Pitman Publishing Corporation, New York 19. 1945, 
$4.50. 
The author has the unusual distinction of being an artist 
of note and a thoroughly trained and experienced scientist. 
The book should prove of great value not only to students 
of the vocal arts but also to teachers in the fields of speech 
and singing. 








GIEED 


A non-profit, legal reserve, life in- 
surance company, created to fund 
college plans for retirement income 


offers: 


Individual Life Insurance 


Collective Life Insurance 
Annuity Contracts 


and 


disinterested advice regarding 
annuity and insurance plans 


to 
Colleges and their Staff Members. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 138, N. Y. 
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